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A GERANIUM’S MISSION. 


BY REV. J. BRADLEY GILMAN. 


~-;QOD Dr. Cutler was on his way 
i] across the country to visit the 
Widow Henderson. 

“Gee up! Gee up!” he called 
to the faithful old mare that drew 
his chaise ; and then suddenly pull- 
ing in the reins, he exclaimed in a tone of surprise, 
“Why, what’s that? Bless me, if that doesn’t 
look like a geranium. Yes, it certainly is.” 

He brought his trusty animal to a standstill, 
alighted from his chaise as quickly as his stiffened 
joints would permit, and picking two or three 
leaves of the geranium, for his training in “ sim- 
ples” had made him accurate in observation, re- 
turned to his seat and clucked for the old mare 
to resume her long, lazy, loping gait. 

“‘ How in the world did you come out here, 
and right in the middle of the road, too?” queried 
the doctor as he sniffed at the leaves, which 
were of the fragrant variety. 

The geranium did not answer (it could n’t, of 
course, much as it wished to do so), and the doctor 
himself, wise as he was, did not know the reason; 
so it falls to my lot, reader, to tell you that the 
little plant, struggling for existence there in the 
wood, directly under the feet of horses and men, 
was a “slip” that a farmer’s daughter had 
dropped one evening. The very next morning, 
before the sun’s rays had become hot, the road- 
mender’s company of men came along to repair 
the road; and, as it happened, the plough with 
which they turned up a furrow on each side of 
the road threw the geranium over into the middle 
of the road, and also, happily enough, scattered 
an inch or two of loam upon it, leaving the top 
just peeping forth. That night too, a good shower 
came over the township; and nowhere, you may 
be sure, did it do more good than to the lost 
geranium in the wood. 

Dr. Cutler, still conjecturing, sniffed at the 
pleasant leaves as he drove along. When he 
reached Widow Henderson’s modest cottage, he 
carried the plant in with him. After a careful 
inspection of patient and medicine, and a cheery 
conversation, the doctor put the geranium in the 
toil-worn hand of the sick woman, and with a 
word of encouragement was gone. 

Mrs. Henderson lay quite still for a long time 
‘after the doctor’s departure, looking at the gera- 
nium; and her thoughts strayed, as they did 
almost hourly, to her boy her only son, Lemuel, 
who had gone the year before to seek his fortune 
in a distant city. She wondered what he was 
doing, and reflected with anxiety that of late 
her boy’s letters had not been so direct and affec- 
tionate as usual. He had come into the way of 
telling her less about his own daily doings and 
memories of home, and more about the mere 
news of the day in the city. 

‘¢ Jane,” called the invalid, in a weak voice, to 
her friend and nurse, “ Jane, I think I will write 
a letter.” } 

So the pen, ink, and paper were brought, she 
was propped up in bed, and the letter, after much 
effort, was written. As she was about to seal it, 
the impulse came to her, and she slipped the 
little sprig of geranium into the envelope, then 
sealed and addressed it; and the faithful Jane 
carried it away to the postman’s box at the end 
of the lane, 

Let us now exercise the privileges of fiction, 
and look upon it again a few days later. The 
letter is now lying, unopened, upon a desk in a 
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New York counting-room., Presently the young 
man who is reading the letters in turn takes it 
up, glances at the hand-writing, then, with an 
impatient movement, pushes it higher up on the 
desk and takes up another. 

The letter that Lemuel Henderson took up, 
after pushing the one from his mother rudely 
aside, ran somewhat as follows: — 

‘¢ Lemuel, my fine fellow, you must certainly, 
as a man of honor, hand over that twenty you 
owe me. 
money.” 


Then came the signature, the name of a friend - 


of Lemuel’s. One of those friends who are so 
kind to you that they will lead you, in the jolliest 
fashion imaginable, down through the various 
grades of wickedness, and leave you at last a 
wreck in the gutter. 

Lemuel folded up the letter slowly, and a sigh 
escaped his lips. Then, having finished all the 
other letters, he mechanically took up his mother’s 
letter and ran hastily through it. It had very 
little in it that was new. It said first of all that 
his mother loved him. Well, that was not new. 
He had been uncertain about many things in his 
young life, but he had never been uncertain about 
that. The daylight and the air had not been 
more fixed and sure in his experience than had 
been the unwearied love of his mother. So it 
was not “news” to Lemuel to know that his 
mother loved him. ‘Then the letter spoke of 
a mother’s anxiety for her boy; and the young 
man hardly felt that this was ‘‘ news ”’ after nearly 
a score of years of conscious remembrance of the 
mother’s ceaseless care and watchfulness. His 
brow clouded a little. : 

“She need n’t waste any anxiety on me,’’ he 
said, drawing himself up, and tossing the crumpled 
letter, with its fragrant geranium, upon the desk. 
“JT think I am old enough to take care of myself. 
I’m no country ignoramus, now.” 

At any other time the gentle, loving expressions 
in the letter would not have aroused such un- 
grateful feelings ; but just at present he was in a 
peculiarly anxious position. He looked at his 
‘¢ friend’s” letter; it recalled the hasty, excited 
“bet” of the week before. It must be paid. 
‘¢ As a man of honor” he must certainly pay it. 

Thus the noble phrase, ‘‘a man of honor,’’ so 
ignobly used, accomplished the purpose the sly 
“friend” had in view; and Lemuel, flattered, yet 
anxious, began to cast about in his mind for some 
way by which he might cancel the disgraceful 
debt, and show himself ‘‘ a man of honor.’ If it 
were only the first of the month, now, he could 
probably set aside as much as five, and possibly 
ten dollars toward the payment. That amount, 
while it would not be enough for the whole debt, 
would yet be a partial payment, — would be an 
earnest of what he intended to do, and would 
undoubtedly insure to himself the reputation of 
being a ‘‘ man of honor ’’ among his companions, 
which seemed a most desirable end to Lemuel. 

Just at this point his ideas took a sudden turn. 
There he was, seated at a desk, and in one of 
the drawers of that desk were bills and specie to 
the amount of fifty or a hundred dollars. The 
idea fairly stopped his breathing for a moment, 
so suggestive was it of what might be done, in 
what seemed to him his urgent need. 

For several moments Lemuel hardly breathed. 
His mouth was closed and his eyes stared straight 
before him. The drawer was shut, but the young 
man could see what was in it just as plainly as 
though his eyes were looking directly at it. He 
picked up one object after another in a mechani- 
cal way, — the letter, the geranium, a ruler, and 


It was a fair bet, and I must have the 


often picked leaves like it from the garden in 


a pen,—and laid them down again just as me- 
chanically. Then he wiped his face with his 
handkerchief, for there were drops of perspiration © 
upon it. 
man’s hand pulled out the drawer and disclosed 
the crisp bills and the shining silver. 

“* Twenty dollars, twenty dollars,” he mused. . 


“Twenty dollars.” Now, if he could only get five 


or ten dollars from somewhere, to send at once to 
his “ friend,” then in a week he would have his 
own money, and could slip a five or ten back into 
the drawer, and who would be the.wiser? Who 
would ever know that he had—that — he had 
ever —- borrowed that amount from his employer? 

Lemuel liked that simple, inoffensive word 
“borrow.’? He said it over several times to 
himself; borrowing was a very different thing 
from — from — st — Lemuel didn’t like that 
other word, and wouldn’t let his mind even 
think it. 

It was a warm, close day; the young man had 
not noticed the heat and closeness of the air be- 
fore, but now it seemed oppressive to him. He 
closed the drawer, stepped down from his chair, 
and paced a few times up. and down the narrow 
room. Then he resumed his place at the desk, 
and leaned his head on his hands. The old clock 
on the wall ticked regularly, yes, and seriously 
too, as all clocks should, marking as they do the 
ceaseless death of precious moments. The big 
bluebottle flies on the dusty window-pane buzzed 
and buzzed, and the rattle of busy wheels in the 
street below fell faintly and still more faintly on 
Lemuel Henderson’s sense. The little geranium 
leaf sent up to him from the desk its gentle, 
pervasive odor, and he recollected that he had 


front of his old home. His eyes closed, and he 
began to muse on the old scenes of his careless, 
happy boyhood, little suspecting the part played 
in his mood and memories by the little leaf, now 
so limp and wilted. Then he— well, a salesman 
who glanced through the window reported to his 
companions that the clerk was asleep. Perhaps 
he was. 

Lemuel seemed to find himself a boy again in 
the old home, far up among the hills. He seemed 
to be playing in front of the humble little cottage, 
and from the flower-garden there the perfume of 
the flowers -came to his nostrils, especially the 
fragrance of geranium. 

Now he heard a voice call him, and he went 
within, and made one of a group standing about 
a bed. There was an awful silence in the room, 
broken at intervals by subdued weeping; and a 
voice that he knew was his father’s, despite its 
feebleness, came to him from the white pillow, 
and he was pushed a little nearer by friendly 
hands. Then came a few words of inexpressible 
sadness, a gentle laying of a hand upon his head, 
a great sob from his mother as she put her arm 
about her boy, and then he went out beside her, 
and they walked for a long time in silence up 
and down the lane. 


Then Lemuel awoke. The walls of the count- 


ing-room closed in again upon him, the clock was 


ticking as solemnly as ever, the noise of the street 


grew more and more audible, and the young 


man’s eyes, opening, fell upon the desk, the pa- 
pers, and upon the geranium leaf, lying perfectly 
still in the midst of its own fragrance. 

There was a moment’s pause as the memories 
of the past struggled with the temptation of the 
present, and then the young man’s hands tight- — 
ened themselves about his forehead as if they had 
been bands of steel, and from his lips came a low, _ 
gasping utterance, a true prayer: “O God, keep — 


Another long pause, and the young - 


me! For my mother’s sake, keep me from sin 
until 1 am strong enough to hate it!” 

The crisis was over. The next mail that went 
from the counting-room carried a brief letter to 
the “friend,” telling him that a part of the dis- 
honorable debt would be paid when the first of 
the month came; and the letter added that Lem- 
uel would not join him two evenings later, as had 
been planned. 

The day ended. A day of defeat for some, of 
despair for others, but a day of victory for Lemuel 
Henderson. And the boy-who swept out the 
office gathered up the scraps of paper, and with 
them the sprig of fragrant geranium, now wilted 
and dry, and with little perfume. These he car- 
ried out and cast upon the dust heap, not know- 
ing, any more than did Lemuel, that one of these 
was of any more value than another. But the 
little geranium leaf was quite content, for its 
silent, fragrant influence had been suflicient, and 
its mission was ended. 


ZIPPER. 
BY ELLA F. STROELIN. 


IPPER is a dear little snow-white 
poodle-dog, whose hair islike creamy 
floss. It is long and wavy, and 
Zipper is fully aware of its beauty. 
SS s=s It takes a great deal of time to 
keep it clean, and the little fellow is determined 


to be washed twice a week if he can coax any 


one to wash him. 

When his handsome coat begins to show the 
slightest dinginess, he keeps away from the par- 
lor, and looks as unhappy as any pretty little girl 
who has:soiled her dress, and, for a punishment, 
perhaps, is obliged to wear it, but of course is not 
allowed to come into the parlor in that condition. 

Zipper can hardly be induced to leave the laun- 
dry when he is soiled. If any one happens to 
pass through the laundry, Zipper immediately 
jumps up against them and whines pitifully, as 
much as to say, “Please give me a bath.” He 
usually succeeds, before the day is over, in per- 
suading some one to take pity on him. After his 
bath he is delighted, and goes directly to the 
dining-room and lies down on the rug before the 
fire to warm and dry himself. When thoroughly 
dry, he walks daintily through the lower hall, 
runs upstairs, goes into the parlor as prettily as 
possible, and runs up to every one to be petted 
and caressed; then he stands before the long 
mirror and turns himself about, so that he can 
view his own beauty in different lights. How 
vain he is, and how pleased with himself! There 
is not the least doubt of it. 

_ A delicate pink ribbon was tied around his neck 
one day, and you should have seen the silly dos. 
He turned round and round before the looking- 
glass, and barked loudly several times. 

Zip has been trained to perform many cunning 
tricks. He can play ‘ hide-and-seek.”’ as ex- 
citedly and intelligently as any one. He enters 
into the game with so much zeal, gets so tired 
and heated running all over the house, looking 
for the hidden children, that they are obliged to 
stop playing for fear of its hurting him. Every 
time he finds one of the children, he barks himself 
hoarse. 

Anthony, the oldest boy in the family, has 
taught him to kneel by the bedside, fold his fore- 
paws, and bow his head on the bed, as if saying 
his prayers. He is so trained that no matter what 
you say to him while he is in this prayerful atti- 
tude, he does not stir until the signal is given to 
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stop. A solemn “amen’’ from all in the room 
is heard before Zipper dares to change his posi- 
tion. Sometimes they try to make him stop pray- 
ing by whispering in his ears “Rats! Cats! 
Scat!” Atany other time Zip would jump, bark, 
and run to the window to look for the hated ani- 
mals he so loves to chase. But while he is saying 
his prayers, of course he is too reverential to be 
influenced by such earthly pleasures. After each 
of these performances he is petted and praised so 
much, it is no wonder the dog is conceited! 

But this little silly dog is not only a playfellow, 
he is truly useful as well as ornamental. He has 
actually saved the life of Arthur, the youngest 
child in the house, by his presence of mind. The 
playroom is in an unfinished loft over the kitchen. 
Arthur and Zipper play there together half the 
time. One morning, after Arthur’s mother and 
auntie were seated at their sewing, Zipper rushed 
into the room, barking at a great rate, whining, 
and biting at the ladies’ dresses, and in every way 
showing distress. Knowing that he had been with 
Arthur all the time, of course they instantly con- 
cluded that Arthur was in trouble. In a minute 
or two they reached the playroom.. What a sight 
met their eyes! The little boy’s clothes were on 
fire! Zipper had come for help the moment they 
had taken fire, perhaps before the boy realized 
himself in danger. Three minutes later it would 
have been too late to save the child. Arthur’s 
hands and arms were badly burned, but his life 
was saved, thanks to thoughtful little Zipper. 
Of course he was petted that day to his heart’s 
content, and he certainly deserved it, too. 

Frequently we give Zip a nickel, and he goes 
off to the meat-market close by, places the money 
in a clerk’s hand, and receives some bones and 
dog-meat wrapped in a paper. He carries it 
home, lays it on the floor in the kitchen, sits down 
near it, but never thinks of touching a mouthful 
until he has permission. He knows that he is 
only allowed to open the precious parcel. 

This was a hard lesson for the poor little dog to 
learn, — the lesson of self-control. Well, little 


Zipper opens the paper and quietly waits for 


further orders. The cook is tantalizing, and 
often tries Zip’s patience to its uttermost limits. 
She cuts off a. piece of the meat, or holds up a 
bone just a little above his reach, makes him 
stand on his hind legs and beg, shake hands, speak 
three times, and I don’t know what other perform- 
ances she often requires before she will gratify the 
longing of little Zipper. The dog knows better 
than to refuse any of these requests, as he only 
gets blows instead of meat if he dares to show 
any unwillingness to the unkind cook. 

At last he has earned his breakfast or dinner, 
and the cook condescends to give it to him. You 
should see how eagerly he seizes it and runs off to 
the back porch, where he can enjoy it in peace! 

He knows we love him, and he lovesus. When 
any of us are sad or troubled about anything, 
Zipper is always first to show that he notices it, 
and offers sympathy in various ways. Heartfelt 
sympathy is generally acceptable, even when 
shown by a little dog. 

One of his chief pleasures is listening for foot- 
steps, and barking when the door-bell rings. He 
dislikes pedlers and tramps, so makes a terrible 
fuss when one of them appears. Sometimes he 
succeeds in driving them away. 

It would be quite sad to lose little Zip, and we 
hope he will live to a good old age. 


CxrrraIn thoughts are prayers. There are mo- 
ments when whatever be the attitude of the body, 
the soul is on its knees. — Victor Hugo. 


History and Biography. 


A HUGUENOT MARTYR. 
BY KATHERINE HAGAR. 


In the year 1585, an old man, who, though a 
Huguenot for many years, had passed safely 
through the terrible massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew, was sent to the Bastille with five other 
Huguenots, poor and unlearned like himself. 
For sturdy Huguenot as Palissy the potter was 
known to be, he had hitherto been protected ; he 
had been rescued from a dungeon at Bordeaux 
by the efforts of powerful friends. An edict was 
passed that he should receive the appointment of 
“Inventor of rustic potteries for the king and 
queen-mother,” and he was saved. 

His own thrilling story of his struggles and final 
success after working fifteen or sixteen years to 
find the secret of enamels, is well known. For 
weeks and even months he watched his furnace 
fires, and when his supply of wood failed, he 
threw into the fire the tables and chairs from his 
home. 

The success that followed would have turned 
the head of a weak man. He was settled in 
Paris. This rough, uneducated Bernard Palissy, 
who in his tattered clothing had built his own 
furnaces and brought the wood for the fires, now 
wrote and published several books, — treatises on 
agriculture, natural history, a plan of a delectable 
garden, a history of the troubles in Saintonge, a 
plan of a fortified town; he gave lectures or con- 
ferences from 1575 to 1584 before an audience 
composed of learned men, he built grottos for 
his protector, the constable of Montmorency, and 
at the Tuileries for Catherine de Medici. 

Now comes the end. The king, Henry III, 
issued a decree, forbidding on pain of death 
any future exercise of the Reformed religion. 
Palissy, in the Bastille, still preserved his inde-~ 
pendence. The king said to him in his attempt 
to convert him, — 

“ My good man, you have been forty-five years 
in the service of the queen, my mother, or in 
mine, and we have suffered you to live in your 
own religion amid all the executions and the 
massacres. Now, however, I am so pressed by 
the Guise party and my people that I have been 
compelled to imprison these three poor women and 
you; they are to be burned to-morrow, and you 
also if you will not forsake your religion.” 

‘“‘ Sire,’? said the old man, “you have said 
several times that you feel pity for me; it is I 
who pity you who have said, ‘I am compelled.’ 
That is not speaking like a king. These girls 
and I, who have part in the kingdom of Heaven, 
we will teach you to talk royally. The Guises, 
all your people, and yourself, cannot compel a 
potter to bow down to images of clay.” 

We quote from an old French chronicle the 
facts of his death. 

“Tn this same year, Master Bernard Palissy, 
eighty-five years old, prisoner for his religion, 
died in the dungeons of the Bastille, of suffering, 
want, and ill-treatment; and with him three 
women detained prisoners for the same cause of 
religion, killed by hunger and vermin. The aunt 
of the worthy man who had brought me news of 
him went the next day to find out how he was, 
and the gaoler told her that if she wished to see 
him, she would find him with the dogs on the 
rampart, where he had had him thrown, like the 
dog that he was.’’ 
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Our Letter-Box. 


Brewster, Mass. 
Epiror oF THE EVERY OTHER SUNDAY: 

DEAR Srr, —I have never written to the Every 
OtHER Sunpay before, but write to-day, hoping that 
my letter will not be consigned to the waste-basket. I 
have three sisters, Enna, Ada, and May. I was sixteen 
last January, Enna is fifteen, Ada thirteen, and May five. 
My sisters have all been making paper flowers this after- 
noon. 
they do. We attend the Unitarian Sunday-school. Iam 
captain of a base-ball nine, and we expect soon to begin 
to play. I anticipate great pleasure this season from it. 
I once heard that the moon and stars could be plainly 
seen in the daytime from a deep well, so I thought I 
would try the experiment. Two friends lowered me 
slowly down. As I neared the water, a brick became 
loosened from the curbing and fell, hitting my upturned 
face. I saw all the stars that were ever discovered, and 
at least two moons during the next two minutes. It is 
needless to say that I shall not try that experiment again. 
I hope you will print this long letter, as my sisters say 
that you will not, and I do not want to give them a chance 
to say ‘‘I told you so,’’ as they will if it is not printed. 

S. DupLEy Fostrr. 


ENIGMA XLVII. 


I am composed of seventy-one letters. 

My 4, 68, 61, 34, 16, 9, 45, is a surgeon for the 
teeth. 

My 30, 10, 18, 47, 58, is one of my studies. 

My 15, 2, 62, 35, 50, is anything. 

My 22, 58, 6, 87, 49, 66, is nothing. 

My 49, 12, 30, 60, 64, 8, 59, 38, 70, 27, is a fragrant 
flower. 

My 46, 52, 48, 49, 67, is power. 

My 54, 5, 39, 17, 32, is the covering for the feet. 

My 56, 42, 51, is small in number. 

My 20, 38, 57, 24, is to appear. 

My 29, 1, 11, 19, 31, 41, is grief. 

My 7, 3, 36, 25, 26, is to violate. 

My 14, 48, 18, 44, is the top of a house. 

My 63, 21, 8, 25, 22, 71, 28, 30, 65, is a kind of 
spider. 

My 69, 47, 40, 23, 65, 55, is noon. 

My whole is a quotation from Shakspeare. 

MarGArRET AND CaroL May. 


ENIGMA XLVIII. 


I am composed of twenty-eight letters. 
My 2, 21, 19, 27, 16, 6, is the name of a noted 
writer. 

My 9, 27, 15, 6, is the name of my former pastor. 

My 17, 20, 25, is a girl’s nickname. 

My 1, 24, 28, 3, 10, is a cereal. 

My 11, 18, 27, 9, 23, 12, is a vegetable. 

My 18, 22, 21, is a number. 

My 14, 5, 7, is to strike. 

My 8, 26, 4, is a small abode. 

My whole is a precept of the Nazarene. 
FLORENCE SLEEPER. 


ENIGMA XLIX. 


I am composed of seventeen letters. 

My 4, 8, 2, 10, is an animal. 

My 18, 6, 7, 3, is worn around the waist. 

My 9, 5, 14, 16, is to ascend. 

My 1, 5, 15, 12, is something very small. 

My 11, 8, 6, is misery. 

My 17, 8, 10, is sometimes used by schoolmasters. 
My whole is the name of the person sending this. 


ENIGMA L. 


I am composed of thirty-two letters. 

My 6, 4, 28, 10, is a flower. 

My 20, 12, 19, 29, 22, 6, is a city in Colorado. 
My 8, 2, 32, 9, 23, 17, is a kind of wood. 

My 8, 18, 7, 32, is something we should not be. 
My 11, 80, 19, 9, 26, is what most people like. 


J don’t think they had very good success, but . 


My 25, 5, 1, 14, is a cluster. 

My 21, 16, 15, 1, is a color. 

My 27 is a vowel. 

My 6, 24, 31, 19, is destruction. 

My 138, 52, is a preposition. 

My whole is a part of a verse in the Bible. 
Heen C, Howe and Carrix R. Hows. 


ENIGMA LI. 


I am composed of fourteen letters. 

My 8, 6, 11, is an insect. 

My 14, 8, 11, is an animal. 

My 11, 12, 4, is an article. 

My 138, 8, 11, is to devour. 

My 1, 8, 11, 12, 4, is a narrow board. 

My 9, 7, 8, 14, is a preposition. 

My 5, 8, 11, is a grain. 

My 8, 7, 11, 2, is to forbid. 

My 10, 8, 8, 1, is oblong. 

My whole is a quotation from the New Testament. 
L. H. Russet. 


ENIGMA LII. 


I am composed of twenty-three letters. 
My 17, 14, 9, 16, is the opposite of rich. 
My 1, 6, 18, 21, 11, is a bird with a long neck. 
My 2, 7, 19, is a personal pronoun. 
My 12, 11, 28, is the opposite of no. 
My 4, 3, 5, isa cover. ~ 
My 9, 8, is a preposition. 
My 10, 15, 18, is what people do at stores. 
My 22, 20, 18, is what some people drink. 
My whole is a precept. 
Frep Brenan, age 13. 


ENIGMA LIII. 


I am composed of twenty-four letters. 

My 19, 23, 16, 13, is what we use in stepping. 

My 138, 10, 11, is a number 

My 12, 11, 9, 20, is a flower known by all. 

My 19, 15, 5, is an insect. 

My 6, 7, 3, 18, is to be destitute. 

My 1, 2, 4, 7, 22, 8, is the name of a Boston news- 
paper. 

My 21, 28, 24, is the reverse of high. 

My 14, 16, 4, 17, is what children like to blow on. 

My 18, 7, 18, 20, is where people come through a 
fence. 

My whole is the name of a great poet. 

Maser G. WARREN. 


ENIGMA LIV, 


I am composed of twenty letters. 

My 11, 12, 16, 5, is what children do when they 
begin to walk. 

My 2, 15, is a pronoun. 

My 3, 17, 12, 18, is what children do to their 
clothes. 

My 7, 8, 11, 4, 20, is what is said of a mountain. 

My 1, 8, 19, 14, is a bird. 

My 9, 18, 10, 6, is what is said of uncivilized 
people. 

My whole is the name of a book all children like. 

S. E. H. 


HicHianps, NortH CAROLINA, 


DEAR EpiTor, —I am a boy of thirteen, and go to 
school in the winter, but I work through the summer 
months. Our little town, Highlands, has between three 
and four hundred inhabitants, and is a very lively little 
town. During the summer season several hundred peo- 
ple come here, because it is a splendid summer resort. 
Ihave a large pet dog. His name is Shep. He stays 
at my grandfather’s, for he likes to be in the country. 
T have a great-grandma alive, who is eighty-eight years 
old. My father is a sawyer. We have a cow and yoke 
of oxen, and a lot of chickens. I have four sisters and 
two brothers. I like your paper very much, and would 
be very much pleased to see my letter in print. 

Au.ison McKinney. 


ENIGMA LYV. 


I am composed of seventeen letters. 
My 4, 6, 11, 14, is a body of water. 
My 8, 10, 13, is what comes from maple-trees. 
My 9, 15, 7, is meat coming from a pig. 
My 1, 5, 3, 17, is a trick. 
My 12, 2, 16, is a title of address to a man. 
My whole is the name of a great poet. 
Marion E. Warren 


ENIGMA LVI. - 


I am composed of sixteen letters. 
My 13, 5, 6, is neither a solid nor liquid. 
My 16, 8, 9, 10, is a savage animal. 
My 12, 11, 5, 3, is not alive. 
My 2, 1, 18, is a piece of wood. 
My 4, 5, 10, is something used in summer. 
My 15, 14, 6, 11 6, is what the sun does in the 
morning. 
My 7, 14, 18, 7, is not low. 
My whole is a book very dear to children. 
R. L. Marsu. 


ENIGMA LVII. 


I am composed of ten letters. 

My 5, 3, 4, 10, is something to follow. 

My 7, 2, 4, 8, is low ground. 

My 1, 6, 2, is a vegetable. 

My 9, 6, 2, 1, 8, 9, is one who cuts grain. 

My whole is the name of an American hero. 
Cuaries H. Gitmore. 


ENIGMA LVIII. 


I am composed of thirteen letters. 

My 9, 5, 12, is an insect. 

My 3, 5, 10, 11, is something birds live in. 

My 6, 2, 3, 8, is a narrow street. 

My 7, 8, 10, 11, is a direction. 

My 1, 2, 11, 5, is a fruit which grows in tropical 
regions. 

My 4, 11, is a pronoun. 

My 11, 2, 18, is what a sailor is sometimes called. 

My whole is the name of a great American 
statesman. 

GrorcE Lomas. 


ENIGMA LIX 


I am composed of nineteen letters. 
My 9, 7, 18, 3, is a short letter. 
My 8, 7, is the opposite of yes. 
My 19, 11, 12, 18, is a kind of dirt. 
My 4, 5, 16, 17, 3, is a New England State. 
My 2, 10, 17, 6, is a part of the body. 
My 14, 15, 1, is the past tense of sit. 
My whole is a picture from Italy in one of the 
Every OrHer SunpayYs. 
Maupe Brown. 


ENIGMA LX. 


I am composed of twelve letters. 
My 10, 6, 4, 12, farmers sow and merchants rue. 
My 2, 6, 5, is the place of suffering. 
My 7, 6, is a river in Europe. 
My 1, 10, 6, 4, 12, is what we feel for cowards. 
My 7, 8, 5, 4, is an English title. 
My 1, 8, 11, 4, 5, is what my papa owns. 
My 9isa vowel, 
My whole is what my mamma possesses. 
Daisy BicELow. 


ANSWERS TO TRANSPOSITIONS. 


4. Pear—reap — pare. 
5. Tour—rout. 
6. Seer—sere. 


1, Great — grate. 
2. Sage —ages. 
3. Vase — save. 


Tr is not true that love makes all things easy, but 


it makes us choose what is difficult. — George Eliot. 
“Hx is idle who might be better employed.” 
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Open Heabes from Nature’s Book. 


PECCARIES. 
BY Ss. L. CLAYES. 


PECCARIES, sometimes called the wild hogs of 
Mexico, are the most uncomfortable and embar- 
rassing little animals to meet that you can possibly 
conceive. At first one is apt to be deceived in 
them, for a peccary looks a good deal like a small, 
ill-kept, razor-backed specimen of the domestic 
hog; but soon marked differences begin to show 
themselves. The peccary tapers off in a curious 
way behind, while his tail is to all appearance 
wholly wanting, being really only a bud-like pro- 
tuberance hidden by ‘his hair. He is of a oray 
color, striped with black. His bristle-like hair is 
long, — especially upon the neck, where it forms 
almost a mane,— rough, and prone to stand on 
end whenever he gets excited. His eyes are 
small, but bright and wicked- -looking ; his air 
peculiarly alert and ag aggressive, gs is, indeed, his 
general character. : 

Peccaries band themselves together and go 
about in great droves, sometimes numbering as 
many as one thousand or more, and covering a 
league in length in their line of march. At the 
head of the band is a leader, whom they follow 
most tractably. Should their path lead to a river, 
their captain hesitates but a moment, then throws 
himself into the water, as do his followers, and 
boldly makes towards the opposite shore, where 
they all arrive in good time and without misfor- 
tune ; for however deep or rapid the stream may 
be, it seems to make no difference to these plucky 
peccaries, who must be born swimmers. When 
they reach the bank, they come up out of the 
water in the most matter-of-course way, hardly 
stopping to shake themselves, and keep right on 
as if it were all a:part of the day’s work. 

Like all other living creatures, peccaries must 
eat,'— indeed, they want a great deal to eat, and 
they have no scruples regarding the rights of 
ownership. Peccaries are omniverous, eating any- 
thing and everything they can get, —corn, sugar- 
cane, vegetables of all kinds, as well as any animal 
food that comes to hand. They do not even draw 
the line at reptiles, and swallow down snakes with 
an excellent relish. After eating all they can find 
upon the surface, they proceed to root up the 
ground, devouring potatoes, or even corn that has 
been planted, and wholly devastating any culti- 
vated fields over which they may pass. 

Of course, ail this is most exasperating to 
the owners, who find it necessary to exercise 
great circumspection if they wish to drive away 
the' peccaries, or to avenge wrongs suffered 
through their voracity; for the little creatures 
have hot tempers, to which they are wont to give 
the freest expression. Let a single shot be fired 
at one of the troop, and the whole crowd rushes: 
upon the assailant with surprising fury; and his 
only hope of escape from their sharp teeth and 
lancet-like tusks lies in the possibility of climbing 

-a tree, and thus putting himself out of their 
reach. Should this chance fail him, he will to a 
certainty be killed and devoured by the rapacious 
little brutes. Even when well up a tree, his 
troubles are by no means over; for the peccaries 
at once surround it, eager for the fray, their 
bristles erect, tusks snapping furiously, and their 
bright little eyes fiery and sparkling with rage. 
To shoot them all is impossible, and the firing 
only increases their fury, making them spring 
upon the tree and bury their tusks in the wood, 


until it seems as if they will surely have it down. 
So the best chance is to wait with what patience 
one can, hoping to tire them out at last; but it 
often requires hours to do this. 

Pecearies are to be found all the way from 
Arkansas to Brazil, and there are three prominent 
species. Those just described are known as 
White-lipped peccaries; then there are the 
Common peccaries ; and another variety, called 
the Collared peccary, has a stripe of white reach- 
ing quite around the body just in front of the 
shoulders. These last are rather smaller and 
slighter in build than the white-lipped variety, 
and they never gather in such enormous herds. 
On the contrary, they live in pairs or small fami- 
lies, inhabiting the dense forests of South America, 
where they make their homes in the hollow of a 
tree or some hole in the ground, in which. they 
are comparatively safe from the attacks of the 
larger beasts of prey. These peccaries are far 
more peaceable than their cousins of the white 
lips, never attacking, and seldom defending them- 
selves, but running away as fast as they can at 
the first approach of danger. 

The voice of all peccaries is similar to that of 
the hog, but sharper; and their flesh is nearly 
identical with pork. 

Peccaries are seldom intentionally hunted with 
gun or pistol, unless, indeed, the hunters are out 
simply for sport, are well placed among the 
branches of a tree several feet above the ground, 
and have plenty of time at their disposal. They 
are, however, often pursued with the lariat, 
which, cast as it is with such marvellous skill 
by the American cow-boy or settler, or still 
better by the native Mexican, proves a most 
effective weapon for securing the game. The 
peccary loses heart, and is frightened by the on- 
ward dash of the horses, the thundering of their 
hoofs, and the flying descending rope, whose 
sinuous coils are ever circling about him. . He 
forgets on his part to attack, but blindly flees 
headlong before his pursuers. 


CHILDREN OF OTHER COUNTRIES. 
BY CORA AGNES BENNESON. 
10 


In the last number of Every OruEr Son- 
DAY, I described to you the children of the 
Hawaiian or Sandwich Islands. I write now of 
those who have not so happy a childhood, who 
live in a country where it is difficult for all to 
find support, where some little girls are not 
allowed to grow up at all, or are sold by their 
parents to be carried into strange lands. I 
was about to sail from one of the ports of this 
country, when English police officers came on 
board our vessel and took back to land seven 
little girls, twelve or thirteen years old, who had 
been sold to traders from India, Every vessel 
sailing from this port is inspected to prevent such 
illegal traffic. 

The harbors and rivers are full of small boats 
called sampans, made of polished or oiled wood, 


“with little bamboo houses on them. In these, 


children are born, grow up, live, and toil with 
their parents, until they are able to have boats of 
their own. The shore people do not mingle with 
the river people, who earn their living principally 
by fishing, by breeding ducks for the market, and 
by rowing passengers to land from steamers in 
the- harbor. 

The river people are the poorest in the country ; 
but if I were a little girl I would rather belong to 
them than to the higher class, because then I 


should not be obliged to have my feet cramped. 
Among families of social rank, when a little girl 
is about two years old, very tight bandages are 
wound around her feet to keep them from grow- 
ing larger. They are not more than three or four 
inches long when she is a woman. She can only 
hobble in walking. Many ladies cannot walk at 
all, but are carried about on the backs of nurses. 

Ladies and little girls of the higher class never 
go upon the street, excepting when they ride. 
Horses and carriages are not used in the cities, 
as the streets are too narrow. The riding is in 
sedan chairs, which are attached to poles and 
borne on men’s shoulders, or in jinrikishas, which 
are precisely like the baby-carriages in our country, 
except that they are large enough for a grown 
person, and are drawn by men called jinrikisha 
runners. The shafts of the little carriage are 
dropped to let you step to the seat from the 
ground; then the runner lifts them and trots 
away with you quite fast. The expense of riding 
is twenty cents an hour, and a man will travel 
twenty-five or thirty miles a day. 

In this country I visited one of the wesiicbes 
families, whose possessions are valued at twelve 
million dollars. A great many of the same name 
live together, and the family includes not simply 
one father and mother and children, but aunts 
and uncles and cousins as well. Through the 
gateway. 1 was conducted into the first court, 
enclosed by a wall, in which were inserted an- 
cestral tablets, to the memory of deceased mem- 
bers of the family. In a second court were kept 
the sedan chairs, and jinrikishas. From this I 
passed into a third court, larger and much more 
beautiful than the others. In the centre was a 
lovely pond, containing little islands connected 
by graceful bridges. Here the lotus and other 
attractive flowers bloomed. Overlooking the pond 
on all sides was a piazza, into which opened the 
various living-rooms of ‘the family. Mr. Howqua 
entertained me in an elegant parlor with polished 
floor, rich ebony chairs and tables, and wall hang- 
ings of carved and painted bamboo. From the 
ceiling depended bronze and paper lanterns. 
Afterwards he inquired if I would like to meet 
the ladies of the house. I was conducted into 
another room, where Mr. Howqua said, politely, 
‘« Allow me to introduce you to Wife No. 2, and 
this is Wife No. 3.’? The ladies bowed, and 
then he left me with them. I inquired for 
“Wife No. 1,” who usually has the position of 
greatest honor. ‘They pointed to her picture on 
the wall, and said that she was dead. They were 
much interested in my clothing, and I showed them 
how it was made. My shoes they thought very 
funny and big. They exhibited their own tiny 
slippers, elaborately embroidered, and their rich 
silk and crépe dresses. They wore jewelry of 
green jade stone. The children were brought in 
on the backs of their nurses. They wore trousers 
and little tunics. A small round spot was shaved 
on their crowns, leaving a stiff black fringe around 
the head below. In the case of boys, this fringe is 
allowed to grow into a cue, which is braided and 
hung down the back, or neatly wound around the 
head. With the girls, the hair is done up in a 
variety of ways, when they become young ladies. 
The children held out their palms to receive 
small coins. At first I thought they meant to 
shake hands, but in this country people do not 
follow our custom. They greet one another by 
joining their own hands and shaking them at 
each other. 

Little girls of the higher class are taught to 
sew and embroider, not much else. Boys have 
a better chance; their feet are not bandaged and 


they go to school. It is considered very import- 
ant to educate them, as the further they advance, 
the higher official positions will they have in the 
government as men. ‘Their language is hard to 
learn. Each letter does not represent a sound as 
with us, but a whole word or idea. For instance, 
one letter means the single word ‘‘ happiness,’’ 
and cannot be used for anything else. Hence 
the boys have to learn an immense number of 
characters, even for ordinary use in writing. 
They have to pass very severe examinations. 
Iam sure you have guessed who these people 
are before you have read very far, because they 
are quite unlike any other nation in the world. 


For Voungest Weavers. 


FLORA’S FAIRY MILL. 
BY ‘* VIOLET.” 


=? NCE upon a time there lived a little 
=| girl named: Flora, whose father 
was very poor. One day this little 
girl was passing through the forest 
on her way to the nearest village, 
to sell a ham which had been given 
to her by a kind farmer. When she reached the 
middle of the woods, where the dark shadows fell, 
she suddenly came upon a poor old man who 
appeared to be almost famished for want of food. 

The old man held out his hand, and said, 
“Give me a piece of the ham you have.” 

“ Very well,’’ said Flora, “take a piece.” 

The man took some of the ham, and ate it with 
great satisfaction, and having taken a drink from 
a brook which ran near where they were standing, 
appeared much refreshed. 

“ Now,”’ said the old man, “ take the remainder 
of your ham to the first oak-tree you come to, and 
say, ‘Big tree! big tree! open and let me in 
where the fairies dwell!’ ” 

The little girl thanked the old man, and then 
went on her way. Soon she came to a large oak, 
and standing near its great trunk, she cried as 
loudly as she could, “Big tree! big tree! open 
and let me in where the fairies dwell!” just as 
the man had instructed her. 

No sooner had she repeated these words than 
the tree opened and disclosed a large hall illumi- 
nated in the grandest style by the light of the 
will-o-the-wisp and the brizht flashes from hun- 
dreds and hundreds of fire-flies. The walls of 
the hall were decorated with many different kinds 
of beautiful green mosses, some of which bore tiny 
white flowers and a great variety of graceful ferns, 
whose nodding feathery branches waved gently to 
and fro. In the middle of the hall there was a 
erystal lake, in which lily-pads and blue-bells 
grew in great profusion, and between the green 
stems gold-fish darted like flashes of sunlight. 

Flora also noticed that there were several 
doors standing open, through which she could see 
dainty little rooms, and through one large door 
had a glimpse of a grand dining-hall where there 
was a table made of a banana-leaf, covered with 
a scarf of cunningly-wrought spider-webs, and on 
it buttercups, blue-bells, and pitcher-plant flowers 
used as dishes. As Flora stood gazing at and 
admiring this wonderful fairy mansion, she heard 
a chorus of bird-like voices, singing apparently 
at the back part of the mansion. 


Sone or THE FAIRIES. 
Our queen is a princess 
As fair as the flowers 
That spring into birth 
_By her magical powers. 
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Her servants are we; 
Her will we obey 

While dancing or singing, 
At work or at play. 

We feed on the honey-dew 
Found in the cups 

Of the fragrant pink clover 
The busy bee sups. 

We guard every maiden 
That ’s lost in the wood, 

And grant her each wish 
If she’s pure and is good. 


Just as the fairies finished their song, they 
came to the door of the large hall where Flora 
was standing, and, seeing her, they all rushed in 
and gathered about her. Then the queen of the 
fairies said, “‘ What do you want, fair maiden ?”’ 

Flora blushéd at being called a “fair” maiden; 
for her hands and feet were brown, and her face 
was sunburnt. But remembering her ham, she 
said, “I want to sell my ham. What will you 
give me for it ?”’ 

The fairies all answered in a chorus: ‘‘ You 
may have anything you can find in our palace, if 
you will only give us your nice ham.” 

So Flora looked through all of the rooms to 
see which of the beautiful treasures she would 
take. Finally, she happened to see a little mill 
in one corner of a closet, and she said, ‘I will 
give you my ham if you will let me have this 
mill;’’ and the fairies answered, “ Very well, 
you may have it. Take it and run home, dear 
child.’ 

Flora was greatly delighted to have the pretty 
mill, and went skipping along the pathway, as 
she supposed, towards home; but she was really 
going directly away from her home. 

Soon she met the poor old man to whom she 
had given some of her ham when he was hungry, 
and he told her that the mill the fairies had given 
her was a fairy mill, and possessed magical powers; 
that is, it would grind out whatever she wished, 
if she would only stand with her feet crossed, and 
point the forefinger of her right hand at it, and 
repeat these words, — 


“Oh! mill, mill, pretty mill, 
Grind for me whate’er I will; 
You are a fairy mill, you know, 
So grind for me both fast and slow.” 


Flora bade the old man good-by, and started 
on, repeating the words over to herself. By- 
and-by it began to grow dark and chilly, and 
Flora found that she was lost in the forest, and was 
so weary and frightened that she could go no far- 
ther, so she crawled under the sheltering branches 
of a hazel-bush, and fell asleep. 

Early in the morning, she was awakened by 
the song of a mocking-bird that had perched on 
the bush under which she was sleeping. Flora 
looked all around, and not knowing where she 
was, began to cry, when the bird began this 
song, — 

“Come, little maiden, come with me, 
My home is far beyond the sea. 
The fairies sent for me to come 
And lead you to wild Maggie’s home.” 


The mocking-bird then began to fly slowly 
along a path, and Flora followed as fast as she 
could with her fairy gift. Presently she saw a 
small log-cabin a short distance in front of her, 
so she ran to the door and began to knock. She 
heard a high, squeaky voice pine, saying, “ Come 
in, come in, and stop your din.” 

Raising the latch and opening the door, Flora 
entered the cabin, and there sat the queerest- 
looking little old woman. 


“Sit down beside me, pretty maiden,” said the 
old woman. 

Flora was afraid, and said she would rather not. 
Then the old woman rolled her little sparkling 
eyes from side to side, and cried in a yet more 
piercing voice, — 

“JT want some meat, I want some meat, 
I want some bread and butter to eat, 
I want some cake and good mince-pie, 
I must have it now or I shall die.” 

Flora told the little old woman to be patient 
and she would procure all of the things she 
wanted. So she went into another room, and put- 
ting her mill on the floor, she took the position that 
she had been taught, and said, — 


“Oh! mill, mill, pretty mill, 
Grind for me whate’er I will; 
You are a fairy mill, you know, 
So grind for me both fast and slow.” 


Searcely had she ceased speaking when the 
mill began to grind out first meat, then bread and 
butter, and then cake, and last of all a large 
mince-pie. Flora took all the food in and ar- 
ranged the table near the old woman, who seemed 
very well satisfied with her breakfast. 

Then said Flora to her, “Why do you stay 
here? Why don’t you go to the city and live in 
a fine house, and have servants to attend you?” 

“T am too old and lame to walk,” squeaked the 
woman, “and I have no horse to take me.” 

“JT will bring you one,” said Flora; and return- 


-ing to her mill, she ordered it to grind her a fine 


coach and horses. 

While the mill was grinding, Flora, hearing 
something near the door of the cabin, looked out, 
and there stood a beautiful coach with two splen- 
did horses, and a driver in livery ready to drive 
them wherever they wished to go. So Flora and 
the woman got in, and ordered the driver to take 
them to the city of the fairies. 

As they were riding through the city, Flora, 
seeing a vacant place, ordered the driver to stop, 
and taking her mill she descended from the coach 
and repeated the magical words she had been 
taught, when all at once a splendid palace sprung 
up, as though it came out of the earth, and the 
doors opened and Flora’s father and mother came 
out, asking Flora and her companion to enter; 
they joyfully did so, and lived there peacefully 
and happily all their lives. 


LITTLE MAY. 


BY KATE L. BROWN. 

I HEARD a faintly sobbing sound, 
All in the springtide weather, 

As if the little birds and flowers 
Were mourning all together. 


I saw the weest, tiniest mound, 
With violets at the head, 

And then I knew that darling May, 
Spring’s sweetest child, was dead. 


The cowslips faded quite away 
For sorrow; one by one 

The dandelions turned to quaint 
Old graybeards in the sun. 


Upon the bough where bluebirds once 
Did thrill the happy air, 

Two saucy robins sat and laughed ; 
Dear me! they did n’t care. 


Fall, apple-blooms, like rosy snow 
Upon that little mound; 

Rise, tender grass-blades, ‘hide the spot 
From prying eyes around. 


Come, bonny bluebird, sing once more, 
In rapture ov erhead, 

A little requiem, soft and low ; 
For darling May is dead. 
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Ceachers’ Department. 


PILGRIM SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


Tuer Sunday-school that bears this name is not in 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, but in San Francisco, 
California, —the school connected with the First 
Unitarian Church of that city, of which Rev. Dr. 
Horatio Stebbins is the pastor. The school has a 
membership of nearly three hundred, including the 
very large young people’s class in charge of the 
Hon. Horace Davis, President of the University of 
California. There are about forty little ones in the 
Primary Department, who meet in a separate room, 
— a bright, cheerful apartment that has pictures on 
the wall and a piano to lead the singing. In the 
main body of the school are twenty classes. The 
members of each class sit with their teacher about 
a round table, in the drawers of which are kept the 
class books and hymnals. The Sunday-school room 
is large and sunny, adorned with engravings and 
maps. The class under Mr. Davis’s care have a 
room to themselves. 

An interesting feature of the opening exercises in 
the Pilgrim School is the recitation of a Scriptural 
liturgy, which is repeated from memory by the 
Superintendent and scholars in verses alternately 
assigned to each. This liturgy (which we give 
below) is in substance a Unitarian statement of be- 
lief, and might. well be used in other schools. 

The Superintendent of the school is Mr. Charles 
A. Murdock, who has long been a faithful worker in 
this field. Like our good William H. Baldwin, of 
Boston, Mr. Murdock carries in his face the sun- 
shine of his religious faith. His presence is felt as 
a benediction. Connected with Pilgrim Sunday- 
school is the ‘Onward Club,” which looks after the 
welfare of the school, its charitable work, its extra 
courses of study, social meetings, entertainments, 
etc. During the present season a class meets fort- 
nightly to study with Mr. Davis the moral signifi- 
cance of Shakspeare’s plays. 

The Secretary of the Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society received a cordial welcome on the occasion 
of his recent visit to this school. He found nearly 
all the classes above the Primary Department en- 
gaged in studying the Gospel of Luke, and using 
the new manuals on this Gospel lately issued by the 
Sunday-School Society. Besides teaching his own 
large class, Mr. Davis is in the habit of saying a 
word each Sunday to the whole school on the 
subject of the lesson for the day. 

A large and enthusiastic company of Sunday- 
school teachers and others met Mr. Spaulding on 
Monday evening, and a most interesting conference 
was held. One result of this conference is likely 
to be the adoption, in whole or in part, of a course 
of graded studies. 

Another step which it is hoped will be taken by the 
Pilgrim School is the formation of a Sunday-School 
Union with members from our Sunday-Schools in 
San Francisco, Oakland, Alameda, and San José. 


SCRIPTURAL LITURGY OF THE 
PILGRIM SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 


Frrst UNITARIAN CyuRCH, SAN FRANCISCO. 


[This liturgy is repeated from memory by the Superin- 
tendent and School.] 


SUPERINTENDENT. Hear, O Israel, the Lord our 
God is one Lord. Deut. vi. 4. 
Scnoou. Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 


all thine heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy might. Deut. vi. 5. 
Supt. Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord? 
and who shall stand in his holy place ? 
Ps, xxiv. 3. 
Scoot. He that hath clean hands and a pure 
heart; who hath not lifted up his soul unto vanity, 
and hath not sworn deceitfully. Ps. xxiv. 4. 
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Supt. What doth the Lord require of thee 2 
Micah vi. 8, 
Scnoon. But to do justly, and to love mercy, 


and to walk humbly with thy God. Micah vi. 8. 


Supt. What shall I do to inherit eternal life 2 
Luke x. 25. 
Scuoor. This is life eternal, to know thee, the » 


only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast 


sent. John xvii. 8. 
Surr. Who is God? 
ScHoou. God is a Spirit, and they that worship 


him must worship him in spirit and in truth. 


Jolin iv, 24. 
Supr. Who is Jesus 2 


Scuoot. Jesus said: I am the Way, and the 
Truth, and the Life. John xiv. 6. 

Surr. What is religion ? 

Scnuoou. Pure religion and undefiled, before our 
God and Father, is this: to visit th®fatherless and 
widows in their affliction, and to keep one’s self 
unspotted from the world. James i, 27. 

Surt. Whois greatest in the Kingdom of Heaven ? 

Matt. xviii. 1. 

Scuoot. And he called to him a little child, and 
set him in the midst of them, and said: Whosoever 
shall humble himself as this little child, the same is 
greatest in the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Matt. xviii. 2, 4. 

Super. What is man, that thou art mindful of 
him ? and the son of man, that thou visitest him 2? 

Ps. viii. 4. 

Scuoor. Thou hast made him but little lower 

than God, and crownest him with glory and honor. 
Ps. viii. 5. 

Surr. What is sin ? 

Scnoot. To him that knoweth to do good, and 
doeth it not, to him it is sin. James iv. 17. 


Surt. What must I do to be saved ? 
Acts xvi. 30. 
Scuoot. Ye shall be perfect, as your Heavenly 


Father is perfect. Matt. v. 48. 
Supt. Herein is my Father glorified, that ye bear 
much fruit, and so shall ye be my disciples. 
John xv. 8. 
Scnoot. The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, kindnéss, goodness, faithful- 
ness, meekness, temperance; against such there is 


no law. Galatians yv. 22, 23. 
Supt. Finally, brethren, 
Scnuoot. Whatsoever things are true, whatso- 


ever things are honorable, whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things 


are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report, if © 


there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, think 
on. these things. Philippians iv. 8. 
Surr. O Lord our Lord, how excellent is thy 
name in all the earth! Ps. viii. 9. 
Scuoor. While I live will I praise the Lord: I 
will sing praises unto my God while I have any 
being. Ps. exlvi. 2. 
At Tocrerner. Happy is the people, yea, happy 


is the people whose God is the Lord. 
Ps. exliv. 15. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION. 


Tur last meeting of the Unitarian Sunday-school 
Union of Boston and vicinity was held on May 19, 
in the parlors of the Second Church, Boylston Street. 
The Committee appointed to nominate officers for 
the ensuing year presented the following names: 
President, J. W. Porter, Neponset; Vice-President, 
Horace S. Sears, Weston; Treasurer, William H. 
Coburn, Weston; Secretary, Gertrude T. Jacobs, 
Dorchester. Directors, Rev. H. G. Spaulding, New- 
ton; Mr. Philip G. Wright, Medford; Mrs. George 
H. Wilson, Roxbury ; Miss E. E. Boies, Roxbury ; 
Miss Louisa P. Parker, Cambridge. All these per- 
sons were unanimously elected. A vote of thanks 
was passed in recognition of the faithful and able 
services of the retiring President, Edwin J. Lewis, 
Jr., and a vote of thanks to the Second Church 
for the privilege extended the Union of holding its 
meetings in their parlors. 


The topic for the evening — “ The True Province 
of the Bible in the Sunday-School ” — was opened 
by an address from Rev. Charles F. Dole, who was 
followed by Rev. Minot J. Savage. Both these 
speakers emphasized the same thought, — that of 
the importance of studying the higher reaches of 
the Bible, embodied in such passages as 1 Corinth- 
ians xiii., with the Beatitudes and other teachings 


ef similar spiritual elevation, and the worthiless- — 


ness of attributing some occult virtue to a mere 
study of the Bible without any regard to the pro- 
portional value of its different parts. The discussion 
begun by these speakers was continued by Rev. B. 
R. Bulkeley, Mr. William H. Baldwin, and others, 
till the adjournment of the meeting at 9.30 Pp. m. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermorg, the eloquent re- 
former, told lately to an audience this reminiscence 
of her childhood: She attended regularly a Baptist 
Sunday-school; but as she grew up she enjoyed 
going to Pitts Street Chapel and to Warren Street 
Chapel to hear Rev. Fred. T. Gray and Robert C. 
Waterston and Charles F. Barnard preach. She 
caught the tone of those clergymen, and gradually 
outgrew all harsher doctrines than those preached 
by these clergymen. One sentence of Rey. Mr. 
Waterston has rung in her ears and heart ever 
since she heard it, fully fifty years: “ Cultivate a 
large undergrowth of simple pleasures; for in a 
usual life the great pleasures are not frequent.” . 

She has made up her life’s happiness of simple, 
single pleasures, and she makes up her eloquent 
addresses of simple, hearty thoughts. 


FOR THEE—FOR ME. 


“ On, pluck not the beautiful flowers!” I said, 
“Your blossoms so bright and rare.” 

(Though they seemed so lovingly me to greet, 

That my heart was filled with their odor sweet.) 
“Let them stay in your garden fair.” 

“The more I pluck them,” she said, “ for thee, 

The better and brighter they ’ll bloom for me.” 


So ever ’tis thus in the garden of Life, 
With the blossoms of loving deeds: 
The more we scatter the cheering flowers 
Of hope and courage for weary hours, 
The higher will spring the seeds; 
And the more we offer of love’s perfume, 
The richer and brighter our lives will bloom. 
Selected. 


FOR CHILDREN’S SUNDAY. 


“Tur Angel of Prayer,” a Sunday-school con- 
cert exercise, arranged by Lillian G. Stevens and 
Nelly B. MacGregor. Price, four dollars a hundred, 
or five cents apiece. Can be obtained at the rooms 
of the Unitarian Sunday-School Society, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 


“'Taink what a ‘book’ means, It means meet- 
ing the real poet, the best thinkers, great lives, 
grand heroes, if we like that kind. It means ad- 
mission to the new marvels of science, if one choose 
admission. It means an introduction to the noblest 
company that all the generations have generated, if 
we Claim the introduction.” ; 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


The uniform subscription price of Every OTHER 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday-schools 
who subscribe for the paper, will receive their copies in 
the package sent to their schools. 
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